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calls his treatise "The Biology of War." If we are talking in terms 
of dynamic values and prefer not to talk nonsense, we must say that 
war will end when the sum of the measurable energies that make for 
peace exceeds the sum of the measurable energies that make for war. 
Mankind did not abandon cannibalism because mankind developed a 
moral sentiment repugnant to a diet of human flesh. Cannibalism 
was abandoned because somebody invented a hoe and then a plow. 
Chattel slavery was not abolished because humanitarianism abhorred it. 
It was abolished when the invention of the steam engine made it pos- 
sible to sustain civilization without slavery. Modern democracy did 
not come into existence because the European world became interested 
in the brotherhood of man. It came into existence because geograph- 
ical discovery and exploration opened up the Western Hemisphere into 
which men could flow and where by their individual efforts they could 
lead independent , self-reliant lives. Wars may cease when a way is found 
to make food and clothing so abundant that men would no more think of 
fighting for their respective shares than they think of fighting for atmos- 
pheric air under ordinary conditions. That day will not come, however, 
if with material abundance the human race increases in numbers until 
twenty million individuals dwell on each square kilometer instead of 
" only eleven " as now, and Dr. Nicolai gently remarks, "this number 
of human beings is attainable." 

Franklin H. Giddings. 

Alsace-Lorraine. Past, Present, and Future. By Coleman 
Phillipson. New York, E. P. Dutton and Company, 1918. — 
327 pp. 

The sections of this volume which describe the past of Alsace- 
Lorraine are more satisfactory than those which discuss its future. 
One reason for this is that the former are, on the whole, objective and 
the latter are dominated by the author's predilections for a certain 
future organization of the world ; and another is that the latter do not 
appear to be an outgrowth and a natural conclusion of the former. Hav- 
ing read the first half of the book, the reader is surprised at the turn 
things take in the second half. 

The author's account of the history of Alsace and Lorraine from the 
earliest times down to the beginning of the last decade of the nine- 
teenth century, though in no sense profound or penetrating, is, in the 
main, supported by the evidence, though exception might be taken to 
statements here and there. There is an excellent chapter on the an- 
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nexation of Alsace-Lorraine by Germany in 1871, which describes the 
military events and diplomatic negotiations by which it was brought 
about ; another on the proposals as to the fate of the provinces after 
their conquest and Bismarck's opinions on the problem of assimilation ; 
another containing the protests of 1871 against the annexation; and 
two chapters on the German claims to Alsace-Lorraine — the historical 
claims based on previous possession, the claims based on nationality, 
race and language, and those resting on political necessity, on mili- 
tary necessity and security, and finally those deduced from the right 
of conquest. Mr. Phillipson rejects as untenable all of these claims 
except the last, that of conquest. He asserts on page 86 that " it 
became abundantly clear, after the fall of Sedan, that the war against 
France was a war of spoliation " and quotes Bismarck as saying to 
Monod, concerning the alleged German origin of the Alsatians : "All 
this is a swindle. Even if the Alsatians had been Japanese, we would 
have annexed them just the same, because we had need of Metz and 
Strassburg from a strategic point of view." Yet Mr. Phillipson says, 
apropos of the war and its outcome : 

Now we cannot enter here into the question of the Ems telegram and into 
the allegations that are sometimes brought forward that Napoleon was 
wrongfully entrapped by Bismarck. In 1870 it was the belief throughout 
Europe that France was the aggressor, and that belief has generally pre- 
vailed since. Assuming, then, the belief to be founded on fact, we must 
conclude that the annexation of Alsace-Lorraine after its conquest, and its 
formal cession by the Treaty of Frankfort, was a valid act transferring the 
legal title of France thereto to Germany. 

A good many things might be said concerning this paragraph. One 
is that if the legality of the transfer by treaty is based upon an as- 
sumption that a general belief is founded on fact, the reader is entitled 
to know whether the legality still persists in case it turns out that the 
belief was not founded on fact. Bismarck himself made the claim in 
his memoirs that he brought on the war by his handling of the Ems 
telegram , a claim which Mr. Phillipson does not consider either here 
or elsewhere in his book. " Assuming" things to be true which are 
not true is a summary and unsafe procedure in reaching conclusions in 
matters of gravity or even in matters of levity. 

There are other assumptions in plenty or loose, hazardous and 
very questionable statements in this book. In chapter x the author 
treats of the movement for autonomy which was so important in Alsace- 
Lorraine from about 1890 down to the outbreak of the war. He calls 
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this a " nationalist " movement, by which he evidently means that the 
Alsatians and Lorrainers have undergone a fundamental change during 
the last generation, that they have become conscious of their own col- 
lective individuality and are no longer French or German, although 
his manifest belief is that they would vote to remain in Germany could 
they attain the complete statehood of Baden or Bavaria or Prussia. 
They have 

in the twenty-five years before the present war, developed a distinctive 
personality and their own particular ideals of nationalism and self-govern- 
ment. Thus Alsace-Lorraine is neither French nor German; it is itself. 
... If Alsace-Lorraine has any noticeable affinity with any neighboring 
country at all, it is perhaps Switzerland. 

Again, 

we have emphasized more than once that, speaking generally, the Alsace- 
Lorrainers are neither French nor Germans; they are Alsace-Lorrainers 
with ideals of their own the fulfillment of which the great majority of them 
seek neither in France nor in Germany, but in Alsace-Lorraine. 

This thought we meet very early and very late in the book. On page 
38 the author writes: "The native Alsatians are neither French nor 
German in character, temperament and ideals; they are Alsatians, 
showing certain characteristics of the rival nations and differing mark- 
edly from both in many other qualities." One is tempted to inquire 
whether the Bretons are "French," whether the Provencals are 
" French ' ' and also whether the Alsatians knew what they were talking 
about when, in their passionate and pathetic protests of 1871, they 
declared that they were French and desired to remain French. 

The autonomist movement was simply a new form of protest against 
German rule. It was not a " nationalist " movement in the sense in 
which that word is currently used. It expressed the desire of the peo- 
ple to govern themselves, so that they might prevent that Germaniza- 
tion which every agency of the German Empire was trying to bring 
about. It did not mean estrangement from France, or a growing in- 
difference to her. On the contrary, the only possible method whereby 
the people might hope to keep open their cultural and ideal connec- 
tions with France was by getting control, among other things, of their 
own system of education, of their courts, police and administration, 
and by preventing these from being used, as they have been since 
1 87 1, for purposes of stamping out all French reminders and associa- 
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tions. Yet Mr. Phillipson, speaking of this desire for autonomy, says, 
" It is difficult to see how such object could be realized if the territory 
were incorporated within the framework of France ; whereas it is cap- 
able of full and complete realization within the framework of the 
German Empire." As the people of the territory would get within the 
framework of France the very things they have been clamoring for and 
which have been steadily denied them within the German Empire , they 
ought, it would seem, to be reasonably satisfied. 

Indeed, the critical acumen of our author frequently leaves some- 
thing to be desired. On page 29, for instance, he says, 

At all events, whether Alsace-Lorraine is the cause of the present war or 
not, there is no doubt that the failure to reach an agreement on the ques- 
tion during the course of the hostilities was the main reason for continuing 
this widespread and sanguinary conflict. Thus, Baron von Kuhlmann, the 
German Foreign Secretary, said in the Reichstag, October 9. 1917: "After 
a very thorough investigation of the whole situation, according to informa- 
tion derived from the most diverse sources, I am convinced that the great 
question around which the struggle of the nations centres, and for which 
they are shedding their blood, is not, in the first instance, the Belgian ques- 
tion. The question for which Europe is being turned more and more into 
a heap of ruins is the question of the future of Alsace-Lorraine." 

Of course Kuhlmann was not born and brought up in Constanti- 
nople for nothing. There were some elements of worldliness, almost 
of guile, about him, even as Foreign Secretary. His remarks about 
the sole and highly parochial cause for which the Allies were fighting 
may, perchance, have been intended to divide those Allies. Kuhlmann 
is not to be quoted as a disinterested authority on the continuing cause 
of the war. And we ought to make it a point of pride not to be as 
ineffably naive as Kuhlmann hoped we should be. " There are many 
things," says Sir Thomas Browne, " to be taken in a soft and flexible 
sense." 

Mr. Phillipson is no believer in the re-annexation of Alsace-Lorraine 
to France by force of arms. He sees only difficulties in the way , nor 
does he sympathize with the object. His language is not character- 
ized by excessive sobriety, nor is his judgment. 

The Germans are just as determined to hold Alsace-Lorraine as they are 
to hold Berlin. To overcome this determination by force of arms will 
mean to break the Central Empires into fragments and to annihilate the 
Germanic population. To achieve such a result would necessitate such 
unspeakably appalling slaughter, destruction, and sacrifice on all sides as 
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would leave Europe a shambles and without any population at all. Is the 
result worth the cost ? Only an unreasoning fanatic would answer this 
question in the affirmative [page 236] . 

We get further insight into the author's mind on page 240. 

There can be no doubt that a forcible retrocession of Alsace-Lorraine to 
France cannot be a true solution; for a true solution necessitates an ami- 
cable accommodation and voluntary agreement of the parties concerned. 
... If, by reason of a decisive defeat, Germany felt constrained to 
abandon the territory, her resulting grievance would be a far greater men- 
ace to the peace of Europe than the grievance of France proved to be after 
1 87 1 ; a society or partnership of nations together with disarmament agree- 
ments could not then possibly be established; the existence of a festering 
sore in the very heart of Europe would render impossible frank and health- 
ful international relationships, and would perpetuate those shadows, sus- 
picions and fears which it is the business of a salutary regime to remove 
and prevent. 

One is inclined to ask why, if there is to be a festering sore, it 
might not as well be lodged in Germany as in France. A certain reci- 
procity in suffering would seem only fair. Moreover, the mystic powers 
of the League of Nations to heal all the peccant humors of the body 
politic would have as good an opportunity for display in the one case 
as in the other. 

We are not surprised, after these passages, at being told that to de- 
prive Germany of the Lorraine iron mines which she conquered in 
187 1 " would not be to the economic advantage of Europe generally, 
and would inflict on a great industrial nation an unparalleled economic 
disaster, whilst the interests of peace would not thereby be advanced." 
The author is really quite as gentle with the Germans as the latter 
could reasonably expect. 

In closing this review, we must finally let the secret out. Mr. 
Phillipson belongs to that class, which had its hour upon the stage and 
then was heard some more , of believers in a negotiated peace, in peace 
without victory. In recommending the plebiscite, he says, 

the best way to ascertain the sense of the population is by asking, without 
threats or pressure, each citizen to express his true sentiments and wishes; 
and the best time and circumstances in which to ascertain this is not when 
one or other alliance of belligerents is being worsted or has been van- 
quished, but when neither side can properly claim an outstanding victory, 
and when the terms of peace can be arranged by negotiation and compro- 
mise instead of being dictated at the point of the bayonet by a victorious 
belligerent. 
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This, unhappily, is a counsel of perfection. It is not now feasible. 
The austere joys of peace without victory are denied us, and we must 
make the best of the situation. Still we may find consolation in the 
fact that, although no plebiscite has as yet been held in Alsace-Lorraine, 
essential justice has perhaps been done. The Kolnische Zeitung, 
when it recently learned of the reception accorded the French when 
they entered Colmar and Saverne and Wissembourg, said : " It is 
better not to deceive ourselves with illusions. The hatred of Germany 
shows itself all through Alsace with the violence of a hurricane. The 
French are received, in a delirium of enthusiasm, as true liberators." 

Charles Downer Hazen. 

Ireland, a Study in Nationalism, By FRANCIS Hackett. 
New York, B. E. Huebsch, 1918. — viii, 404 pp. 

L'Irlande dans la Crise Universelle. By Louis TREGUIZ. 
Paris, Felix Alcan, 1918. — vi, 279 pp. 

For a scholar to write upon the Irish question at the present time 
requires no little courage, but both Mr. Hackett and M. Treguiz have 
retained their sense of perspective and avoided for the most part the ex- 
aggerated partisanship which has marred the vast majority of books 
written in the last half dozen years about Ireland. Mr. Hackett's pur- 
pose has been to give Americans information of the difficulties exist- 
ing among the people he loves so well, while M. Treguiz has tried to 
render a similar service to the French. With the Irish question ap- 
proaching the position of an international problem, these books are 
especially timely and welcome. 

Mr. Hackett was born in Ireland and his love for the land of his 
birth is apparent in every chapter. To those familiar with his editorial 
work on the Chicago Evening Post and the New Republic, it is unneces- 
sary to say that his book is interesting; at times, indeed, the reader is 
almost carried away by his charming style. Without the profundity of 
Paul-Dubois's Contemporary Ireland, or the comprehensiveness of 
Childers' The Framework of Home Rule, Mr. Hackett's volume is 
worthy of careful consideration by those interested in Irish affairs ; and 
to the average reader the absence of the impedimenta necessarily asso- 
ciated with doctoral dissertations will not be disappointing. 

Throughout the book, nationalism is emphasized as the central fact 
in the minds of the Irish, and the author shows with real skill how eco- 
nomic maltreatment and administrative bungling have strengthened the 



